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of those who had some one dear to them ordered
deported to some Siberian town or confined in the
prisons of the G. P. U. I. was beginning to suspect
that something of this nature had befallen a near
relative of either the husband or the wife, when my
host explained matters.
"I have just received a comandirovka/' he said,
"and am leaving for Mongolia in ten days."
To receive a comandirovka in the Soviet Union
means to be ordered to another part of the country
to work. The change of residence may be for a month
or it may be for a year. A comandirovka to Mongolia
could scarcely be for less than six months; the place
was so far away, on the Chinese Siberian border. My
friend and his wife had been married, or, in Communist
phraseology, had been living together, less than five
years. They were very much devoted to each other,
very much in love.
I glanced up at his wife. She averted her gaze. The
husband replied to my unspoken question.
"She is not going with me," he announced, "They
won't permit her to leave her job."
Left alone for a brief spell later in the evening my
Soviet friend "explained himself," as he put it, though
I had not been looking and certainly had not asked for
an explanation.
With the passion for "confessions," for self-revela-
tion and self-torture, which is one of the mystifying
and sometimes annoying traits of the "Russian soul,"